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Coach, Sign and Fancy Painting 


By Nina FLETCHER LITr_e 


INCE the seventeenth century the 
ornamental painter has held an im- 
portant place in American decora- 

tive arts. Often apprentice-trained in 
England or Scotland, he was a master of 
his craft, but he frequently plied his trade 
in the new world in company with im- 
portations with which he was constantly 
in competition. “Thomas Child, for in- 
who arrived in Boston before 
1688 had been a member of the Hon- 
ourable Company of Painter-Stainers of 
London and displayed the Company arms 
on his signboard which is still preserved 
in the Old State House. ‘The various types 
of work which he, and similar artisans, 
executed may be gleaned from contem- 
porary records. Between 1689 and 1706 
he painted window frames and shutters 
for the original building of King’s Chap- 
el, the fence and outside work of “‘the 
Latten Schoolmasters House,” primed 
and painted twenty gun carriages for use 
at Castle William, and rendered a bill to 
the estate of Samuel Shrimpton of Bos- 
ton for a hatchment painted to be dis- 
played at the time of the funeral. 

As the eighteenth century progressed 


stance, 





all types of heraldry, coach, sign, ship 
and house painting were widely prac- 
ticed, also much “fancy” painting. This 
included graining, gilding, japanning, 
varnishing and lettering. Few of these 
artisans could resist taking likenesses 
when opportunity offered and adver- 
tisements offering “portrait painting in 
oil of all sizes from busts to full figures 
| also] miniature painting” appear in ear- 
ly newspapers. Sometimes the results 
unfortunately resembled the signboards 
which adorned the local taverns. 

A great many of these men were itin- 
erants who had a home and family in 
some small town from which they went 
out on seasonal trips by foot, on horse- 
back or with a conveyance. During these 
peregrinations they planned to stay with 
the families where they found employ- 
ment, or at the local inn, some rooms of 
which they were prepared to decorate 
in return for board and lodging. Their 
cash intake was not large. In the eight- 
eenth century remuneration for house 
painting was computed by the area cov- 
ered rather than by the time expended, 
10 pence per square yard being charged 
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by the Boston firm of Rea and Johnston 
before the Revolution. In the early nine- 
teenth century 33¢ per hour was paid 
for house painting in Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, and $1.50 per day in Otsego Coun- 
ty, New York. 

Many men who became well known 
for their accomplished portraits and land- 
scapes began their careers as ornamental 
painters. Christian Gullagher, who in 
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FIG. I. 


County, Virginia (now in the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum), 
has pictorial panels surrounded by mar- 
bleized bolection moldings on the chim- 
neybreast alone, the other walls being 
covered with flock paper to give the ef- 
fect of tapestry hangings. In the average 
home, however, only a single panel over 
the fireplace displayed a scene as in Fig, 
1, which was removed from an old house 
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OVERMANTEL PANEL PAINTED BY JONATHAN WELCH EDES, 1759. 


VIEW OF BOSTON LIGHT, WITH PILOT BEING ROWED OUT FROM HEADQUAR- 
TERS TO AN INCOMING SHIP 


Author’s Collection 


1789 was accorded the honor of a sit- 
ting by President Washington, adver- 
Philadelphia, “Ornamental 
Painting, Signs, Buckets and Cornices 
executed in stile. . 


tised in 


.. Alvan Fisher, suc- 
cessful landscape artist of the Hudson 
River School, began painting fire screens 
under John Ritto Penniman who was a 
versatile Boston decorator. Although in 
later years Fisher felt that this ornamen- 
tal training had hampered his style and 


“required years to shake off,” neverthe- 
less it undoubtedly provided a sound ba- 


sis for his later studies in England and 
France. 


Following the English tradition, land- 
scapes painted on woodwork began to 
make their appearance in America before 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Some entirely paneled interiors, such as 
the handsome room from Marmion, Vir- 
ginia, now in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, had views painted on each panel. 
One room from Morattico, Richmond 


in Chelsea, Massachusetts, when it was 
demolished some years ago. 

These landscapes varied greatly ac- 
cording to the ability of the decorator 
who was called upon to do the work. Al- 
though members of the London Com- 
pany of Painter-Stainers were trained in 
all branches of their art, including the 
drawing of figures and landscape, it 1 
to be doubted whether their American 
cousins received such thorough instruc- 
tion in the more specialized aspects of 
their trade. While of the 
scapes are competent, and all exhibit a 


some land- 
real feeling for color and composition, 
many are appealing for their subject mat- 
ter rather than for their artistic merit. 
Most of the views are not of actual places, 
although the artists used the elements 
with which they were familiar in portray- 
ing the contemporary scene. 

To close the fireplaces during the 
warm months of the year, chimney- 
boards were constructed of wood or can- 
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vas, and were either painted or covered 
with wallpaper. ‘These were used widely 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries, and one of the earliest refer- 
ences to them is contained in the letter 


book of John Custis of Williamsburg, 
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reveals many interesting architectural 
features. ‘I'wo other fireboards may be 
seen in place in East India Marine Hall 
of the Peabody Museum, Salem. These 
were painted by Michele Felice Corné 
for the new building into which the East 





FIG. 2. FIREBOARD PAINTED BY 


AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. 


POSSIBLY A VIEW IN 


THE VICINITY OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Courtesy of the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts 


Virginia, who made the following re- 
quest in 1723: “Get me two pieces of as 
good painting as you can procure. It is to 
be put in ye summer before my chimneys 
to hide ye fireplace. Let them bee some 
good flowers in potts of various kinds and 
whatever else fancy you think fit. I send 
this early that the painter may have time 
to do them well and the colors time to 
dry ... I had much rather have none 
than have daubing.”’ 

Many types of painted decoration 
were used on these boards including land 
and seascapes, figures, arrangements of 
fruit and flowers, and wild animals. The 
example in Fig. 2, said to be a view in 
the vicinity of Salem, Massachusetts, is 
a delightfully detailed composition in 
what may be called the ““American prim- 
itive” manner, and study of the houses 








India Marine Society moved in 1804. 
One of them shows the Canton Factories, 
or trading posts of the foreign nations in 
China. The other is a panorama of the 
harbor and surroundings of Capetown, 
Africa, painted with Corné’s fine sense of 
color and perspective, and signed “M. 
Corné pinxit, 1804.” 

While subject and figure pieces were 
undoubtedly painted on plaster walls 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, so few examples have survived 
that one feels the fashion could not have 
been During the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, how- 


widespread. 


ever, many artists traveled the back coun- 
try embellishing homes and tavern ball- 
rooms with scenes and repeat-patterns 
intended to obviate the use of paper hang- 
ings. Rufus Porter, who traveled widely 
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in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
1820’s and 30’s, 
averred that he could “paint the entire 


Maine during the 





FIG. 3. INN SIGN PAINTED BY BROWN. 

FROM THE CENTER HOTEL WHICH 

WAS BUILT BY JAMES ANGELL AT 

CENTERDALE, RHODE ISLAND, IN 
1824 


Author’s Collection 


walls of a parlor ... with a variety of 
fancy scenery and a beautiful set of shade 
trees, and finish the same complete in 
less than five hours.” Although this may 
have been a slight exaggeration, the av- 
crage cost of a room so decorated Was 
only $10.00. 

Sign painting in America was not only 
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a craft inherited from the old world, but 
was a necessity as well in the days when 
many of the average citizens were un- 
able to read. A pictorial board denoting 
a pair of “‘butes and’ shous” advertised 
the cobbler in Providence in 1718, while 
a large whale floating on the surface of a 
blue ocean indicated a shop where whale 
oil for lamps might be purchased in early 
nineteenth-century Philadelphia. Tobac- 
conists were fond of displaying mercan- 
tile scenes, or the ubiquitous Indian, ei- 
ther painted or carved in the round.* 

It is the tavern signs, however, with 
their picturesque scenes and figures which 
especially catch the imagination. They 
bring to mind the country town of a by- 
gone day with its public houses marked 
by poles or brackets supporting swinging 
signboards, Fig. 3. ‘These were hung 
high at right angles to the street, at sec- 
ond or even third floor level, so that 
those arriving by coach, as well as on 
foot, could discern at a distance a place 
of rest and entertainment. 

The names of men who painted signs 
are legion for this was one of the regu- 
lar pursuits of almost every ornamental 
painter. Unfortunately, however, the 
boards themselves almost never bear 4 
signature so the attribution of a sign t 
an individual artisan is rarely possible. 

The decorating of all types of vehicles 
also formed a large part of the deco- 
rators daily task. Striping or “hair 
work” was used on almost every type of 
wheeled conveyance, and “‘cyphers, arms 
and ornaments’ were emblazoned on 
the doors of coaches. American makers 
had to compete with vehicles imported 
from abroad, and Elkanah Deane from 
Dublin who opened a shop on Broad 
Street, New York, advertised in 1764 
that he “proposes to make, trim, paint, 

* A good example of the latter may be seen 
in the Society’s New England Museum. 
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gild and finish in the most genteel and 
elegant taste all kinds of coaches, chariots, 
landaus, phaetons ... and sleighs.” All 
the finishing, done in his own shop, he 
promised to make “equal to any import- 
ed from England,” and a coach and har- 
ness for two horses “with livery lace, 
fringed seat cloth, and richly painted and 
finished” cost the purchaser two hundred 
pounds, which work he guaranteed for a 
year. 
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During the nineteenth century car- 
riages and sleighs were stenciled in the 
manner of contemporary chairs and set- 
tees, their seat backs being handsomely 
painted with landscapes embellished with 
ornamental striping and corner pieces. 


Nore: This article first appeared in the 
May, 1945, issue of Art in America and is here 
reprinted by permission with additional ma- 
terial. 








Miss Sarah Pierce and Her School for Girls 
at Litchfield, 


Connecticut 


By Harrier WEBsTER Marr 


**Not all the books on all the shelves 
But what the teachers are themselves.” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HERE were very few textbooks 

on the shelves when in 1791 Miss 

Sarah Pierce opened her Acade- 
my for girls in the dining room of her 
home in Litchfield, Connecticut. Her 
school was, therefore, not books, but the 
personality of Miss Sarah herself. On the 
opening day one or two girls were her 
only pupils, but in the forty years that the 
school was under her management there 
was a total of between two and three 
thousand pupils, who all felt her influ- 
ence. 

These pupils came from every state 
then in the United States, and also from 
Upper and Lower Canada. One won- 
ders how the girls from Michigan and 
Florida made the long journey to Litch- 
field. We know definitely of one girl 
from Addison, Vermont, who rode the 
one hundred and fifty miles on horse- 
back, without baggage, and had to ar- 
range for a wardrobe after her arrival in 
Litchfield—and that in a day before 
ready-made clothes could be bought. 

At the opening of the term Miss Pierce 
read aloud to the girls the rules of the 
school, and the pupils copied them into 
their journals: 

“It is expected that your outward de- 
portment be grave and decent. 

“Tt is expected that every hour during 
the week be fully accomplished either in 
useful employment, or necessary recrea- 
tion. Keep always in remembrance that 
time is a most valuable blessing, and that 
for all our time, but particularly for the 


hours of youth and health you must give 
an account to God. 

‘**Profusion in want of 
neatness and economy, a stupid inatten- 
tion to instruction are indications of a 
bad heart, and must be avoided. 


expenses, a 


“You must not wear your party dress- 
es or any handsome lace neither your best 
hats or shawls to school.” 

There were also questions for the girls 
to test themselves by: 

“Have you rose early enough for the 
duties of the morning? 

‘Have you wasted any time during 
the week: 

““Have you torn your clothes, books or 
maps‘ 

“Have you walked out without liber- 
ty! 

“Have you combed your hair with a 
fine tooth comb, and cleansed your teeth 
every day! 

“Have you eaten any green fruit dur- 
ing the week?” 

Worse still, the pupils were to keep 
a record of their own conduct, with deb- 
its for breaking rules: 

‘For every hour wasted in school you 
must give yourself a whole miss under the 
rules.” 

Nor was that all, for once every week 
on Friday afternoon Miss Pierce read be- 
fore the assembled school the faults and 
credits and debits for each pupil, and the 
young gentlemen from Judge Reeve’s 
law school—the first law school in the 
country—came in to listen! 
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Miss Pierce was a bright-eyed little 
lady, slender and fragile. We picture her 
seated sedately in a large chair, her feet 
neatly placed on a footstool, her keen 
eyes looking directly at some girl as she 
read her demerits, and stated the faults 
for which they were given. But Miss 
Pierce was fair, and many times the en- 
tries in the girls’ journals state, “Heard 
Miss Pierce tell our faults, had the pleas- 
ure to hear her say she had seen no fault 
in me the week past.” One journal re- 
cords, ““The green apples were very in- 
viting, but for some time the fear of debit 
marks restrained us from taking any, but 
at last we gathered a few.”’ Miss Pierce 
read the journals, so this amounted to a 
confession on the part of the writer, who 
undoubtedly took her debits. 

Another rule stated that “every schol- 
ar is bound to conform to the regulations 
of the family in which she resides.” Only 
a few girls lived in Miss Pierce’s home, 
the rest boarded in the village. One 
young lady who roomed in the family of 
the minister, the Reverend Lyman 
Beecher, wrote that Miss Catherine 
Beecher sent in a report to Miss Pierce 
every Saturday about the behavior of the 
pupils in her family. 

“It is not pleasing to tell of our faults, 
but Miss Pierce requires it of us. I hope 
to get my lessons so perfectly next week 
as not to be under the necessity of pub- 
lishing it in my journal.” “Wrote in my 
journal, and read it to Miss Pierce.” 
“Mr. Brace [Miss Pierce’s nephew 
who taught in the school] was so oblig- 
ing as to consent to hear the young ladies’ 
journals, but I was so lucky as to be ex- 
cused, and had the pleasure of reading 
mine to Miss Pierce.” ‘The frankness and 
originality of these journals, many of 

which have survived, is proof of Miss 
Pierce’s friendly relations with her girls. 
Many times she must have laughed to 
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herself, and then let some peculiar word- 
ing stand, and often she must have been 
touched by the honesty with which the 
girls wrote of their little faults for her to 
see: 

“T am sorry that my recitation was a 
poor one, as I had no excuse whatever 
for not knowing it perfectly.” 

“T cannot but blame myself for not 
saying a better lesson in Geography, 
though I must own Mr. Brace gave us 
quite a long lesson.” 

Miss Pierce had a sense of humor. 
Once she said to a naughty and impudent 
girl, “Mary G— I see inbred sin on your 
back!”’ And she said it so often that one 
day a charcoal sketch of Miss Pierce her- 
self with “inbred sin” on her back ap- 
peared on the wall of the schoolroom. 
Pupils do not take liberties of that sort 
except with teachers who can appreciate 
them. Once she gave out the word “play”’ 
for the girls to define. Some of the girls 
wrote little sermons, but one girl wrote, 


“Why should you ask for a meaning to 

‘play’ 

When it is what I think and do every 
day! 

“To play’ is to act what my nature de- 
sires, 

“To work’ is to do what my faculties 
tires.” 


In addition to the regular studies of 
Grammar, Spelling, Arithmetic, and 
Composition, Miss Pierce offered, and 
at first probably taught herself, the “‘po- 
lite branches,” or ““ornamental features” 
of a young lady’s education. Many quaint 
drawings, paintings, and ornamental em- 
broideries done by her pupils are on dis- 
play in the Litchfield Historical Society. 

There are also in the Society rooms 
maps drawn in ink, or painted in water 
colors, for Miss Pierce introduced the 
study of geography at a time when it was 
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not considered a fit subject for a young 
woman to take. One wonders why. Was 
it feared that this subject might induce 
restlessness in those whose duty it was to 
remain contentedly in the kitchen’ 
Probably she taught it as Mr. Beecher 
advocated in one of his sermons, “‘sub- 
servient to the cause of Christ.”’ Did this 
emphasis occasion the comment in the 
journal of one girl—“The River Ama- 
zon in South America is the longest river 
in the world. To read an account of this 
long and beautiful river fills the mind 
with sublime ideas of the glorious God 
who has created all things.’’! 

Literature as understood today was 
not a subject of school or college work in 
the early 1800’s, but Miss Pierce was a 
good reader, and there are frequent ref- 
erences in the girls’ diaries to her reading 
poetry aloud. She also required the girls 
to commit to memory passages from Eng- 
lish literature as well as from the Bible. 
Many times the journals refer to study- 
ing Blair, and anyone who read compre- 
hendingly his Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres certainly acquired a de- 
gree of literary taste. The study of Eng- 
lish was not, then, all Grammar, though 
one pupil wrote, “Thursdays we have a 
rare fuss parsing. It takes us more than 
three hours to parse five lines in common 
composition. For one word we have to 
recite from the beginning to the end of 
the Grammar.” And how many hours 
for five lines from that favorite parsing 
book, Paradise Lost? 

History was neglected in most of the 
early American schools, but Miss Pierce 
considered it a very important subject. 
“Universal History,” she said in an ad- 
dress to the school in 1518, “destroys 
the sickly relish for fictitious writings.” 
Her first efforts at teaching the subject 
were not very satisfactory. There were 
no suitable textbooks. Histories she knew 
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were too expensive to ask the girls to buy, 
She tried to solve the difficulty by reading 
the history aloud, and asking the girls to 
write what they remembered in their 
journals. One poor little eleven-year-old 
wrote sadly, “I do not recall any history 
that we read today, only that there was 
one Punic War... [another day] “only 
that Hannibal died.” “Read in history, 
but don’t know anything what we read. 
I don’t know as I ever shall again.” 
Finally Miss Pierce resolved to write 
a history textbook herself. ‘The first vol- 
ume came out in pasteboard covers in 
1811, the second in 1816, and the third 
in 1817. The preface gives her scheme 
for the book: “Having from long expe- 
rience found that children and youth im- 
bibe ideas most easily when placed in the 
form of question and answer, and not 
finding any history work of that kind of 
sufficient length to interest the mind, I 
have compiled these Sketches for the use 
of Schools, endeavoring to intermix mor- 
al with historical instruction, and to ob- 
viate those objections which arise in the 
minds of youth against the justice of God 
when they read the wars of the Israel- 
ites.” 
Two of her questions and answers 
will illustrate this purpose clearly: 
“Question: Was it lawful for 
ham to have two wives! 
“Answer: Undoubtedly it was not, 
and we have in all ages seen very bad ac- 
tions sanctioned by men, which 
should teach us not to condemn persons 
for a few faults which do not accord with 
the general tenor of their lives. 
“Question: What moral may be 
drawn from the fate of this prince! 
‘Answer: 
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His misfortunes instruct us 
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right. Yet this does not excuse the cruel- 
ties of Nebuchadnezzar who acted from 
a spirit of revenge. Such men are the exe- 
cutioners of God’s vengeance and will in 
their time be punished unless they re- 
pent.” 

In later years Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who had been a pupil at Litchfield, wrote 
Miss Pierce asking for a copy of her Unz- 
versal History, to use with her own chil- 
dren. She said Litchfield was the only 
school she ever had known that really 
gave a thorough course in ancient and 
modern history. 

Was there an unconscious anticipation 
of modern ideas of “correlating courses,” 
when Miss Pierce had her pupils make 
artistic charts for their history courses? 
One daintily colored chart, now in the 
rooms of the Historical Society at Litch- 
field, shows in the center a map of Eng- 
land, and around the border the dynas- 
ties of the English Kings, with red or 
white or Tudor roses at the proper points. 

Miss Pierce’s interest in exercise for 
her pupils is one of the most surprising 
things about this early school. She her- 
self took long walks every morning and 
evening, and encouraged her pupils to do 
the same. Many letters speak of the long 
procession of girls taking their daily walk 
down North Street. In fact, the plaque 
that marks the site of the school pictures 
the procession, players of flute and flag- 
eolet leading, the girls in the long dresses 
of the day following—and the young 
men from the law school watching. (See 
cover, OLp- Time New ENGLAND, Vol. 

XLIV, No. 3, Winter, 1954.) 

In common with all the other acade- 
mies Miss Pierce’s school presented plays 
at the conclusion of the term. Many of 
these plays she wrote herself for her pu- 
pils, sometimes in prose, and sometimes 
in blank verse. “Miss Trusty and her 

Pupils” was in prose, as was also “The 
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Two Cousins,” a moral piece about a 
good and studious little girl and her idle 
and disobedient cousin—who, of course, 
was converted at the end of the play. 
Many of the little dramas were on Bib- 
lical subjects: “Ruth,” “David and Ab- 
solom,” and “Jephthah’s Daughter.” 
All school activities were “‘intermitted,”’ 
to use the stilted language of the time, 
while rehearsals were going on. But the 
exuberance of youth was as great then 
as now. Harriet Beecher Stowe tells of 
a joke played at one of the rehearsals. 
Jephthah was waiting for the entrance of 
his general, the lover of his daughter. 
The general was supposed to say, 


’ 


“On Jordan’s banks proud Ammon’s 
banners wave,” but the girls had it all 
arranged beforehand, and young Har- 
riet ran forward, crying ““Walk in, Mr. 
Pedazar,” and the general replied, ““How 
| Jep?” Jephthah answered, 
“Hullo, old fellow, walk in and take a 
chair.” Miss Pierce was watching the 
rehearsal, and she relished the joke as 
much as the girls did. 

Jephthah’s daughter’s reply when 
her father told her of his vow shows 
Miss Pierce’s blank verse at its best: 


are you, 


“My father, let thy vow be cheerful paid, 
Though my heart’s blood must seal the 
solemn oath— 
A little boon to pay the mighty debt 
Of thy success and Israel’s great De- 
liverance.”’ 

Miss Pierce wrote other verse besides 
these plays. Sometimes her rhymes were 
amusing, with sly digs at the lessons she 
wished to impress on the minds of her 
pupils. Such were the verses she wrote to 
a young girl engaged to be married “the 
first sleighing.” 

“The inspiring snow storm whistled 
round 
And Nancy blushes at the sound, 
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For now pale Sol’s returning ray 
Proclaims how near the nuptial day. 
Her bosom beats, she knows not why. 
She starts to think the hour so nigh 
When she her plighted vows must pay, 
And learn that fearful word Obey. 
The word is not so hard, my dear, 

As our proud sex would make us fear.” 


Probably during the War of 1812 she 
added two stanzas to the hymn ““Cuide 
me, O Thou great Jehovah,” 


“Guide our troops, () great Jehovah, 
Save this sinful, war-torn land. 
We are weak, but Thou art mighty, 
Save us by thy powerful hand. 


“Shield our fathers in this strife, 
Guard our brothers, we implore, 
Give them victory, freedom, life, 
Drive out all foes from this shore.” 


In her verse and in her talks to the 
girls ran the ever-present thought of 
death. 


“Oh fear not thou to die! 
Far rather fear to live, for life 
Has thousand snares thy feet to try 
By peril, pain, and strife. 
Brief is the work of Death: 
But Life—the spirit shrinks to see 
How full, ere Heaven recalls the breath 
The cup of woe may be.” 


Religion in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries was often 
morbid, with anxiety about salvation and 
great emphasis on preparation for death. 
In spite of Miss Pierce’s sane and hu- 
morous outlook at most times, in ques- 
tions of religion she reflected the age in 
which she lived. **Miss Pierce told us that 
if we were not willing to leave this world 
for Christ that trembled for fear 
some of us would go down to destruc- 
tion... 


she 


(She said ), ‘Since I commenced 
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keeping school 150 young ladies who 
have attended here have gone to their 
home and are laid in the silent grave.’ ” 
Then the poor girls listened to one of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons on hell, and one 
wrote in her journal, “Can I spend a 
never ending eternity with devils and the 
spirits of the damned. Oh! may I reflect 
seriously upon these things before it is 
too late.” 

But her talks to the girls were not al- 
ways on death. “‘Miss Pierce told us sev- 
eral ways to be good. I have not spent so 
pleasant an evening since this quarter 
commenced.” 

Miss Pierce’s grandniece, who became 
Mrs. Asa Gray, wrote that Miss Sarah 
was rather awe-inspiring to the young 
ladies, who had to learn the true kind- 
ness of her heart; but another of her old 
pupils said, “Miss Pierce was an earnest 
Christian woman, a perfect lady, min- 
cling with her pupils pleasantly and fa- 
miliarly, but with dignity. And _ here 
doubt not lay the secret of her success 
and celebrity, personal influence form- 
ing the pupils’ principles, and their man- 
ners and making the memory of their 
school days so pleasant.” 

By the time Miss Sarah Pierce retired 
from teaching there were 
textbooks published, and 
taken into her school for 


a good many 
she had even 
girls the sons 
of the local minister and prepared them 
for college. But still the quotation re- 
mains true then as now— 


“Not all the books on all the shelves 
But what the teachers are themselves.” 


Quotations from Chronicles of a Pioneer 
School (1903) and More Chronicles of a Pio- 
neer School (1927) by Emily N. Vanderpoel, 
by permission of the author’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Floyd Vanderpoel. 


Arthur Guiterman’s lines are published by 
permission of E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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Peter Banner, A Builder for Yale College 


By Evmer D. Keiru anp WILLIAM L. WarREN 


Part I 


The President’s House, Y ale College 


HEN reading any early ac- 

count of travelers on the Amer- 

ican continent, the architec- 
tural historian is always gratified to dis- 
cover mention of buildings. However, 
more often than not, a contemporary de- 
scription is most cursory and is of only 
passing interest. Occasionally one finds 
some challenging remark which leads to 
speculation. While perusing Kendall’s 
Travels,* one of the authors of this arti- 
cle was intrigued with the following quo- 
tation: ““Newhaven has many handsome 
buildings, public and private. Several pri- 
vate dwelling houses, built of wood, are 
of a very elegant architecture, the intro- 
duction of which, into Newhaven and 
Hartford, is ascribed to an English build- 
er, of the name of Barmer.”’ Could Mr. 
Kendall, writing from memory, have 
mistakenly written Barmer for Banner? 
The question was passed on to Mr. El- 
mer D. Keith, who thought the mistake 
possible—knowing that Peter Banner 
had worked in New Haven. As Banner’s 
reputation has rested almost exclusively 
on his Park Street Church in Boston 
(1809), it was exciting to find that he 
had built elsewhere in New England. In 
a matter of months, a refreshing amount 
of new material about this architect was 
accumulated and hence began this col- 
laboration on Peter Banner. 


* Kendall, Travels Through the Northern 
Parts of the United States, in the Years, 1807 
and 1808 (New York, 1809), Pp. 250. 
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Everyone familiar with ‘Timothy 
Dwight’s T’ravels,” must have been in- 
trigued with his frequent references to 
buildings, pleasant remarks that leave the 
reader or researcher with no idea of the 
architecture mentioned. It is a matter of 
regret that Mr. Dwight saw fit to de- 
scribe scenery and neglected the “produc- 
tions of art.” In criticizing some con- 
temporary accounts of the United States 
by foreigners, there is this passage that 1s 
revealing. “I shall demand less of your 
time, than they do, in telling an inter- 
minable tale of Churches, Palaces, and 
Villas; the architecture of which, wheth- 
er Grecian or Gothic, may indeed be very 
edifying to a builder, but cannot be com- 
prehended by ninety-nine hundredths of 
their readers. Their science of this nature 
hardly reaches to the beauties of “cornice 
frieze, volute, and scroll,’ or to the dis- 
tinction between the Doric and ‘Tuscan, 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite- 
orders; and they are obliged, perhaps, to 
thumb a dictionary, in order to find out 
the meaning even of the most familiar 
terms of the art. The scenery of nature 
has, at least, this advantage over the pro- 
ductions of art; that it may be described, 
can be comprehended by every man, and 
to the minds of many readers will com- 
municate at least some degree of pleas- 
ure.” How aggravatingly wrong, to us, 


“Dwight, Timothy, Travels; In New 
England and New York (New Haven: S. Con- 
verse, Printer, 1821), Vol. 1, Letter xxxv, p. 
358. 
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this opinion is! On the fine points of re- 
ligious dogma, “Pope”? Dwight was gar- 
rulously expressive and expansive. One 
can only wish that he might have been as 
eloquent on our architecture as he was 
about Congregationalism and_ politics, 
taking for his example his more liberal 
predecessor, Ezra Stiles, who has left us 
in his Diary, plans, descriptions, dates 
and names of architects. There is no 
question that Dwight was well versed in 
architectural matters and his writings in 
the Travels on town planning, bridges 
and log cabins are often very full ac- 
counts. There is a scarcity of Dwight’s 
manuscripts, which is to be regretted, as 
it is likely that he may have discussed ar- 
chitecture in more detail in letters to 
friends who would have been interested. 
As we shall presently see, he was as inti- 
mately associated with the building ac- 
tivity at Yale College during his adminis- 
tration as Mr. Stiles was before him. 
Dwight, as we have noted in his Travels, 
does show an interest in architecture. His 
constant mention of new meetinghouses 
and the elegance of some of the mansions 
and their settings, reflects the building 
boom and the prosperity of his Federalist 
friends. In several places, especially in 
his trips after 1800, he speaks of houses 
as being “in the English manner.” This 
remark in context is puzzling as there is 
no way of knowing what exactly he 
meant. Could it be that he had in mind 
the very house he lived in as President of 
Yale, which was designed and built by 
Peter Banner in 1799! 

Peter Banner first appears in this coun- 
try in New York in 1795. In the Di- 
rectory of that city he is listed in 1795 
as a house carpenter and master builder 
at 146 Washington Street. Then he 
moved to 80 Greenwich Street and is 
listed in 1796 as master builder and in 
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1797 and 1798 as carpenter and build- 
er. From this we can assume that he was 
probably well trained, not only by the 
usual apprenticeship but by actual expe- 
rience. No work of his in New York has 
been discovered to date. It would be in- 
teresting to know why he left. If his 
years there were unsuccessful, how did 
he happen to move to New Haven? Was 
the news that Yale College was planning 
to build spread by the grapevine in the 
building trade or did the college ask for 
bids? 

In the Memorabilia Room, Sterling 
Library, Yale University, there is a set 
of plans and elevations, here reproduced, 
with contracts, descriptions and various 
bills, which are printed in full at the end 
of this article, for the President’s house. 
It would appear that he came to New 
Haven for the purpose of building it. 

One of the interesting things about 
these documents is that they show how 
long it took to build a house. ‘The Instru- 
ment of Agreement, dated 14 March 
1799, states that it was to be completed 
“by the 1st day of December next’’—a 
period of 7 months. In 1772, Joseph Al- 
len of Worcester, housewright, in a con- 
tract’ to build the still extant Salisbury 
Mansion, under date of the ard of Feb- 
ruary, agrees that the house shall be built 
and finished “‘on the first Day of Decem- 
ber Next’—almost the same length of 
time. In both cases, the plans and speci- 
fications were agreed upon in advance. 
But Banner was the architect as well as 
the builder of the President’s House. He 
had spent considerable time drawing up 
the plans so that before the contract was 


’ Isham, Norman Morrison, “Contract to 


Build the Stephen Salisbury Mansion in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1772 and a Store House 


in 1790,” OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND, Vol. XX 
(1930), p. 178. 
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he knew details, what materials 
were going to be used and the price of 
the job. But the houses were comparable 
in size, when one considers the kitchen 
wing on the President’s House. In a pe- 
riod of thirty years, a native carpenter 
and an English builder take approximate- 


plan or description of the framing and 
it is not known if there ever was any. Ban- 
ner may have had a plan for himself 


which became worn out from handling. 
The Committee would naturally be 
more interested in the finishing of the 
house than in its skeleton and would keep 
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FIG. I. SOUTH FRONT ELEVATION 


Courtesy of the Yale University Library 


ly the same length of time to build 
good-sized house. 

Banner was in complete charge, re- 
sponsible only to the Building Commit- 
tee. He had to procure all the materials: 
the lumber, glass, nails, paint; and he 
was responsible that “‘all the sd materials 
to be good & perfect in their kinds for 
their several uses & places, & all sd work 
to be done in a neat & workmanlike man- 
ner, as in a building of such size & im- 
portance it ought to be done. ...” 

John ‘Treadwell wrote the Instru- 
ment and Peter Banner the description 
of the finishing of the dwelling. Perhaps 
if Mr. Treadwell had written the de- 
scription, the modern student would have 
a clearer understanding about the details 
of the President’s House. There is no 


the documents that pertained to its ap- 
pearance. In all probability there were 
more documents. On the reverse of Ban- 
ner’s elevation, there is a note initialled 
“T.D.” and Timothy Dwight com- 
ments, “I wish the Plan & Calculations 
returned,” which indicates other papers. 
The front and side elevation of the 
President’s House (see Frontispiece and 
Fig. 1) shows a town house of the Adam 
style, perhaps the first of that style on the 
Green. It must have been a decided con- 
trast to the older houses on Elm Street 
but anticipated the mansions to be erect- 
ed in the next few years. Was the Col- 
lege, for once, the leader in a “modern” 
style of architecture and not a revivalist 
or a Johnnie-come-lately? 
This house stood on College street, 
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where Farnam Hall now stands, facing 
east across the Green. It must have been 
an impressive and dignified house, with 
its four arched recesses framing the 
ground floor windows and door, an in- 
teresting and subtle arrangement of arch- 
es, rectangles, squares and triangles, al- 
most completely symmetrical, except for 
the off-center door, in contrast to the 
asymmetry found within. Gone abso- 
lutely is the Georgian. What did the 
Connecticut citizens living in the typical, 
traditional, clapboarded houses think of 
this mansion: It must have seemed stark, 
with its flat, white walls and sharp cor- 
ners, relieved only by a slight shadow of 
the beaded siding and the variations in 
size of the openings. [hey probably 
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agreed that the larger window panes 
gave more light and were easier to clean. 
It must have been a curious contrast, this 
house which was basically designed to be 
of brick, to the home and shop of Amos 
Doolittle on the corner of Elm and Col- 
lege Streets nearby, which was also of 
wood but boldly carved to simulate cut 
stone, even to the window and door lin- 
tels and heavy corner rustication. The 
two houses express, to us, the amusing 
American striving for the grandeur of 
European models, repressed by the neces- 
sity of having to transpose to wood, the 
cheapest and most available material. 
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Fortunately, we have Peter Banner’s 
own plans to examine (Figs. 2 and 3). 
The parlor, of good size, must have been 
a pleasant room with its four windows, 
the two on the south running clear to 
the floor and looking out on the Cam- 
pus. It would be interesting to know 
what the interior trim was like. The hall 
with stairway at the front and a study to 
the right, led straight through to the 
dining “parlor,” and thence to the pan- 
try, store room, back stairs, and kitchen 
in the rear ell. In the dining room was a 
recess in the west wall which probably 
housed the family sideboard. To the right 
of the dining room was a “chamber” 
with a piazza, which was an integral 
part of the house, as the chamber above is 
four feet longer, the width of the piazza. 
Two chimneys, built up through the cen- 
tral part of the house, provided fireplaces 
for the front rooms; and a chimney on 
the end of the ell furnished flues for oven 
and cooking fireplace in the kitchen. The 
contract and description make no men- 
tion of foundation or chimney. This leads 
one to wonder if some mason may have 
contracted for these items, though it is 
perfectly possible that Banner may have 
done the masonry, as he built a well for 
the College, and, as we shall see, in a 
future article, he raised, or at least super- 
vised, the brick masonry for a new dor- 
mitory and the lyceum. 

The most radical thing that we notice 
from this sophisticated house plan, is that 
the kitchen with the old-fashioned oven 
and cooking fireplace has been taken out 
of the main part of the house and given 
an entirely separate function in a unit 
added at the rear. This was not entirely 
new, as this separation of kitchen and liv- 
Ing quarters is not uncommon in the lat- 
ter half of the century. One notices a 
lack of storage places. There is only a 


pantry with its adjoining storage room, 
one closet in the kitchen, one off the 
study under the stairs and one in the 
chamber above. There is no indication 
where the privy or necessary house was 
to be placed. Sophistication for such had 
not progressed even in the city. The Pres- 
ident’s family could live, entertain and be 
comfortably separate from the activities 
of the help, probably a cook, housemaid 
and servant girl, if the ell chambers sig- 
nify by number and size what the staff 
might have been. The only inconven- 
ience, rather an annoyingly democratic 
one, was the use of the privy, though per- 
haps some arrangement that we don't 
know about may have suited. 

The photograph, see cover, was proba- 
bly taken around 1854. In 1847, Pro- 
fessors Norton and Silliman rented the 
house from the College and at their own 
expense, transformed it into a science lab- 
oratory. It was used as that until 1860, 
when it was demolished* and the new) 
formed Sheffield Scientific School moved 
into new quarters of its own. It is obvi- 
ous that some changes had been made. 
The most apparent, by comparing the 
view with Banner’s elevations (Frontis- 
piece and Fig. 1), are in the shortening 
of the windows in the south side, and 
these windows have different lintels and 
outside moldings. ‘The blinds, too, have 
been added. In his description of the 
house, Banner is not clear about the plac- 
ing of window coverings. He mentions 
“To hand Shutters to the 10 windows of 
the house of plank framd & 3 windows of 
the front to have to Slide on brass roolers 


‘Kirby, Richard Shelton, Inventors and 
Engineers of Old New Haven (Published by 
the New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
New Haven, 1939), The Story of the Found- 
ing of the Sheffield Scientific School,” by Rus- 
sell Henry Chittenden, pp. 88-89. 
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(sic). Which ten windows! Upstairs 
or down! Eliminating the front’ three 
windows, those on the ground floor on 
the north and south side count to nine, 
and the second story windows come to 
thirteen. As he specified that the shut- 
ters were to be of plank, framed, and the 
three front ones would have to slide on 
brass rollers, that is, into the wall, he 
must have meant inside shutters. The 
three front sliding shutters imply the 
ground floor front windows. Were they 
to be included in the total of ten windows 
supplied with shutters: In that case, two 
windows were left without shutters as 
there were nine windows on the south 
and north sides. But a few lines further 
down, he says “to hang to the four win- 
dows on the South front folding hatches 
framd to 2 in Stuff.”” What are “‘hatch- 
es’? Webster has one definition: “‘a small 
door, gate, or wicket, Obsolete or Dia- 
lectic English.” Other dictionaries de- 
fine it as a “half door” or “‘lattice.”? As 
Banner was probably English, he may 
have been using a strictly English word 
for a half blind that hung on the lower 
half of the long south windows, proba- 
bly just high enough to keep prowlers 
from peering into the living room. The 
three east windows had inside sliding 
shutters, as outside shutters would have 
certainly spoiled the effect of the grace- 
ful recessed arches. So, we have the four 
south windows and three on the east cov- 
ered. Perhaps the four windows upstairs 
on the east, facing the Green, and the 
four upper ones on the south, looking out 
on the President’s yard and with no Col- 
lege building too near, had no kind of 
covering other than curtains. Therefore, 
the only group of ten windows would be 
those on both stories on the north side, 
where the traffic on Elm Street and the 
houses across the way might perhaps have 





made it necessary to blank the windows 
for privacy’s sake. But why the shutters 
in the two closets? However one ar- 
ranges the shutters in the fenestration, it 
is very doubtful if there were any blinds. 
Split blinds at the door were certainly not 
there originally, as no architect would 
have wanted to cover any part of so ef- 
fective an entranceway. 

There is one document that gives us 
some light on the progress of this house. 
Dated “July 13 to October 12, 1799,” 
it is evidently one of the bills that Banner 
presented to the President and Fellows. 
It is a queer mixture and introduces sev- 
eral problems that are puzzling. It looks 
as if by October 12th, all the masonry, 
framing, roofing and flooring had been 
completed and certain interior work. The 
house, it would seem, was far from com- 
plete and there was only a month and a 
half to go to finish it according to the 
agreement. Were certain changes made 
which delayed its progress?) Why were 
timbers to the “External & internal parts 
of the frame” taken out and refixed! 
Perhaps the plan of the rooms was 
changed, necessitating taking out studs 
and replacing them. There is one item, 
‘50 feet of plank wasted takin down in 
front” which indicates that the house was 
sheathed with plank and that for some 
reason, the “Sleeper” to the ground floor 
had to be refixed. 

‘To taking out the timbers” can only 
mean pulling them down. But in the 
fourth line, “Turning out” does not 
mean any change in the structure. In 
those days the rough-hewn timber was 
brought to the site and it was up to the 
crew to measure, cut and finish it when 
needed. There was no ordering boards 


and timbers according to certain size for 
a particular place, no prefabrication. As 
is indicated, Banner’s crew were “turn- 
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ing out all the timbers when wanting to 
frame & floors,” no small job, that took 
up much time but was part of the pro- 
fession. 

There follows a list of days that each 
man worked for this period, including 
Banner, and each was paid 7 shillings and 
6 pence a day. In three months, Banner 
worked 34 days. Was he on other jobs 
during this time: Why should he be paid 
7/6 when he was being paid for the 
whole job? Could he have hired himself 
out on his own job as a carpenter when 
the going was slow and help scarce?! 
Where are the bills for the lumber and 
other materials, such as bricks, flashing, 
etc.! 

Some of the words of the items under 
“Sundry Extra on hand” are so indistinct 
or abbreviated that it is impossible to 
make them out and this fact, plus the 
economy of wording, make it difficult to 
understand several entries. There is one 
line which has importance: “Lath(e) & 
plaster to Store room & arch in Passage.” 
What passage? The store room, the front 
hall, the back hall or over the alcove in 
the dining room: 

Perhaps the most important single 
item is the “2350 feet beaded Edges to 
outside.” ‘This must have been the siding 
which was used instead of clapboards. 
The amount is roughly equal to the 
square feet of the outside walls, exclud- 
ing the windows. This type of house one 
associates with brick or stone, almost the 
same kind of town house that was being 
built in the larger cities, by McComb and 
others in New York and by Bulfinch 
and Parris in Boston at just about this 
time. It is indeed a little astonishing to 
find this type erected in wood here, es- 
pecially for the College, which had built 
most of its buildings in brick. Banner was 
to build the dormitory and the lyceum in 
this medium just a few years later. 
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The President’s House sat high off the 
ground on a sturdy foundation. There 
was no narrow city lot to limit its size. 
It had no basement story like the New 
York town houses and was probably a 
model for many of the Adam-like homes 
built in the country just after the turn 
of the century. Its flat surface and sharp 
corners were relieved only by a molded 
water table, the arched recesses and the 
cornice molding, which was so deep 
that it cast a shadow over itself and 
threw into greater relief the patterned 
moldin 
pleasin 


of the pediment, which was a 
g repetition, on a larger scale, of 
the door lintel. The fan light in the gable 
pediment is much like that in the eleva- 
tion (see Frontispiece), though Banner 
didn’t indicate (as he didn’t in any of 
the windows) what size the lights were 
to be. In the contract, he gives the sizes 
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of all the sash. The sash in the pediment 
window cleverly and pleasingly repeats 
the more fragile sash over the door, rep- 
resenting the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. ‘he entrance arch seems more re- 
cessed than those above the windows and 
the global light window is surrounded 
with carved wavy panels which break the 
sharp outline of the arch’s shadow. 
Was this one of the first houses of the 
Adam taste to be built in Connecticut! 
Did Peter Banner extend his activities 
outside New Haven, as far north as Hart- 
ford: To the authors’ knowledge, the 
President’s House is the earliest of this 
type of house. Similar houses throughout 
the state, though varying in simplifica- 
tion or elaboration, are found but none 
date any closer than from five to fifteen 
vears to this one. If Peter Banner built 
the Abraham Bradley House on State 
Street, it must have been done between 
1799 and 1805,” when he left to go to 
* Seymour, George Dudley, New Haven 
(Privately Printed, 1942), pp. 774, 775. 
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Peter Banner 


Boston. This house and the Crafts House 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts (1805),° 
show the versatility of Banner in the 
strict Adam vocabulary. Lacking any 
more évidence at present, it is useless to 
conjecture much on Banner’s influence 
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but certain it is that from the examples 
he left, and with the training those men 
who worked under him must have had, 
it is not useless to surmise that his influ- 
ence must have been felt. 


THE CONTRACT 


This instrument bipartite between Peter Ban- 
ner of New Haven in the State of Connecticut 
of the one part and Timothy Dwight John 
Treadwell David Ely James Hillhouse and 
Elizur Goodrich a committee of the President 
and Fellows of Yale College in sd New Ha- 
ven of the other part witnesseth, that the sd 
Banner for & in consideration of the covenants 
herein after contained on the part of sd com- 
mittee, doth for himself his heirs, executors & 
admrs. covenant & agree with the sd President 
& Fellows, to procure the necessary materials 
of every kind to cover, light, floor, partition, 
ciel, paint & finish the dwelling house designed 
for the use of the President of the sd College 
for the time being, the frame of which it is 
expected will be erected the present spring, by 
the sd Committee of forty feet square & twenty 
two feet high, with that for a Kitchen of thir- 
ty by twenty one feet, & to execute the work 
of every kind requisite to the forming & finish- 
ing of sd dwelling house according to a sched- 
ule signed by the sd Banner, bearing even date 
herewith in the hands of sd committee, all the 
sd materials to be rood & perfect in their kinds 
for their several uses & places, & all sd work 
to be done in a neat & workmanlike manner, 
as in a building of such size & importance it 
ought to be done, & to complete the same ac- 
cording to the sd Schedule, by the 1st day of 
December next. 

And the sd Committee for & in behalf of sd 
President & Fellows, & in consideration of the 
covenants to be done & performed, by the sd 
Banner as aforesd doth covenant & agree with 
the sd Banner his heirs, executors & Adms. to 
advance, from time to time, such sums of mon- 
ey as may be necessary to purchase the ma- 
terials, when the work shall be completed in 
manner aforesd. to pay & satisfy to the sd Ban- 
ner, including such sums as may have been ad- 


® Kimball, Fiske, Domestic Architecture of 
the American Colonies and of the Early Re- 
public (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1922), pp. 205, 247, 239, 292 (not 284 as in 
the Index). 





vanced as aforesd, the sum of Two Thousand 
four hundred & three dollars & seventy eight 
cents, as & for a full compensation for sd ma- 
terials & work. 

In Testimony whereof we have interchange- 
ably set our hands & seals the 14th day of 
March AD 1799 


Signed, sealed & deliv- S/ Timothy Dwight 
ered in presence of S/ John Treadwell 
S/ Jeremiah Atwater S/ David Ely 
S/ James Murdock S/ James Hillhouse 
S/ Elizur Goodrich 
S/ Peter Banner 


A Description of finishing a Dweling house to 
be occupyed by the President of Yale College 
New Haven 


To cover the whole of the roofs with three 
feet Ceader Shingles on oak boards well nailed 
to aproper gage to Enclose the whole of the 
frame Except the Opinings with Albany pine 
plank Slit down Edges groved afixt on with 
white Lead & oil in the Joints of Each To fix 
a Molding plinth round the Building To fix 
Molded Cornice gutter to the South & North 
sides & Molding to the pediment to the East 
& west Ends with window frames & Sashes as 
P Elevation with trunks to Convey the water 
to the ground To fix in all the openings in- 
tended for window Sash frames of plank pre- 
paired for weights those to the South front to 
so down to the floor with 2 In Sashes to the 
first floor 15 Sq Each 16 by 12 the sashes of 
the Chamber of house to be In % 12 Sq Each 
16 by 12 all the Sashes to the Kitchen to be 
In ¥2 with Sqr 11 by g the Seven windows to 
the South & East side to have pulleys Open 
weights the front to be form’d with Arches as 
P Elevation with 2 In door Jambs Side Sashes 
Circular fan Light compleat To hand Shut- 
ters to the 10 windows of the house of plank 
framd & 3 windows of the front to have to 
Slide on Brass roolers. To Lay the first floor 
with pine plank Slitt with the Edges groved of 
Clear Stuff. To Lay the Chamber Story with 
plank groved & the floor on the roof 20 feet 
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wide with oak boards on thin Linings. Lay 
the Kitchen floor with 2 inch oak plank groved 
& the chamber with oak boards on Linings. To 
fix up proper dressing to windows both inside 
& outside to hang to the four windows on the 
South front folding hatches framd of 2 in 
Stuff To hang doors in all the Opening those 
to the first floor of house to be 2 in Stuff Mold- 
ed both sides those to the Second floor In % 
Stuff molded the door to the Kitchen & Cham- 
ber to be In % framd Sqr to fix ground & 
molding both Sides To fix Base & Surbase to 
the 3 rooms & Hall of the first floor & molded 
Base to the remainder of the rooms Stair case 
& passages with proper grounds To fix wash 
Board to the Kitchen & Chambers over To fix 
up Stair Case as P plan with Steps risers Car- 
riage Rails & Banisters Compleat fix up Steps 
of oak boards from the Celler to the roof fix 
up 5 Chimney Caps to the best rooms with 
dressing to the 3 other rooms to hang all the 
doors & Shutters with proper hinges & fix on 
Sundery bolts & Latches To Lath & plaster 
the Sides of Building pertitions Ceilings Strings 
of Stairs to the first & Second Story & Run a 
plaster Cornice round two best rooms & Hall 
of the first Story to glaze all the Sashes to the 
House with glass 16 by 12 & all the Sashes of 
the Kitchen & Chamber with glass 11 by 9— 
To paint all the outside of house & all the in- 
side woodwork twice in Oil & White Lead To 
Paint the shingles of the roof with oil & Lamb 
Black all the above work to be done in good & 
workman like manner Providing all manner 
of Meterials & Labor to compleat the afore said 
work for the Sum of Two Thousand four Hun- 
dred three Dollars Seventy Eight Cents 
Witness my hand this 14th day of March 
1799 
Delivered as the Schedule S/ Peter Banner 
Accompaning a Contract— 
Witnessd by us, in Personc of us 


S/ Jeremiah Atwater 
S/ James Murdock 


P Banner’s descrip 
— tion of finishing the 
President’s House 





BANNER’S STATEMENT 
The President & fellows of Yale College 
DFS to Peter Banner 
1799 
July 13 to 
Oct-12 


To taking out the timbers to 





the External & internal parts of 
the frame & refixing the Same 
Turning out all the timbers when 
wanting to frame & floor fixing 
up pertition to Kitchen & Chamber T 
& forming all the Closetts Cutting 
“oe . to 
down Angle posts refixing Sleeper 
to ground floor fixing on Lead h 
to Chimneys & over Moldings in 
25 days Bradley ly 
27 days Smith 
5 days Clark— 
3 days Finch . 
15 days Thomas— v 
4 days Mitchell S 
4 days- Bishop- I 
2 days -Dixon 
3 days -Hull- ; 
_34 days- Self- £ S t 
122 (QQ 7/6 45-15 : 
6olb of Nails (11 2-15¢ 
50 feet plank wasted takin 
down in front 6- I- 5- | 
3350 feet beaded Edges to ‘ 
out sid(e) 2/ 3- 7- 7 
Sundrey Extra work on hand $3- 2- ) 
1 D’ to Kitchen 





1 door to room forming clesit on first(t) 
floor wider(? ) 

Sett & plaster to Store room & arch(:) in 
Passage 

finish to a Chest(? ) with door 2 Story(: ) 

1 Sash frame with best glass finish 

1 Chest door with finish to cham(ber?) 
Kitch(en? ) 

1 door with 2 windows & in (q?) (g?) 


(p? )anals- 


Nore: This article will be concluded ina 
later number. 











The First Parish 


Meetinghouse, 


Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts 


By Nett D. MacKenzie 


YNN End or Lynn Farms, as Lynn- 
field was first known, was orig- 
inally a part of present-day Lynn. 

The people of Lynn End were expected 
to attend meetings in the Lynn Meeting- 
house which was located on the common 
in Lynn. This church was approximate- 
ly seven miles from their settlement. 

There was also a church in South 

Reading (modern Wakefield) which 
was only four miles from Lynn End. 
Since the roads were very rough, natural- 
ly the people would wish to attend the 
church which was nearer home; and for 
this reason many of them went to the 
church in South Reading. Attending the 
South Reading church had its disadvan- 
tages, however, as the people of Lynn 
End had to contribute towards its upkeep 
and also support their authorized church 
in Lynn. ‘Thus, they were contributing 
to two churches while using the facilities 
of only one. Furthermore, the church in 
South Reading was so crowded people 
had to stand outside during the services. 

In 1711 the people of Lynn End pe- 

titioned the Lynn General Court for a 
separate precinct. The petition read as 
follows: 


“Lynn Farms Precinct Book 1. 

1711-1752 

“Lynn January 16, 1711. 

“Then ye inhabitants of, Lyn-farms 

so called on ye north side of ye highway 

yt leads from Reading to Salem having 

had information yt part of our inhabi- 

tants are by part of Reading drawn in a 

petition with them for the building of a 

meeting house we then met together at 
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the house of Capt Bancroft and agreed 
on a plan for setting a meeting house 
near John Gowings where the ways meet 
and now apply ourselves to ye town that 
we may be a precinct by ourselves. We 
then chose. Left. Pearson Left Pool 
mister John Gowing Capt Bancroft, 
Shoball Stearns a committee to ye town 
on our behalf and they did then decide 
that ye bounds of ye precinct should be 
as foloweth, beginning at Saugus River 
so called between ye land of John Brint- 
nalls and John Jeffries to ye land of John 
Hawks senior and ye bounds of ye land 
now in his possession to ye land of Isaac 
Larrebee which he bought of John 
Hawks and by said land to ye south west 
corner of ye third division of lotts and yt 
range line to be the found to the town 


highway by Nathanel Newhalls.” 


It took two years for the Lynn Gen- 
eral Court to grant the petition. How- 
ever, in 1713 Lynn End was made a sep- 
arate precinct. 

At a meeting held November 22, 
1713, at the home of John Bancroft it 
was voted to build a meetinghouse. It 
was also voted that the meetinghouse 
should stand “on the side of John Gow- 
ing’s land between the highway from 
Hart’s to Reding and ye Pound.” ‘Today 
it stands on the northwest corner of the 
common in Lynnfield Center, its origi- 
nal site. 

At the same meeting subscriptions 
were taken for the building of the meet- 
inghouse. Most of the money subscribed 
was paid on the spot, there being 140 
pounds, 5 shillings subscribed and 106 
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pounds paid, which was enough to cover 
building costs. 

The meetinghouse was finally built in 
1714. The dimensions were approxi- 
mately 25 feet by 30 feet and 25 feet 
high. ‘The frame of the building was of 
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THE MEETINGHOUSE AS IT IS TODAY, 
WITH ADDITION OF BELL TOWER 


Photograph by author 


oak with beams in some places two feet 
square. These timbers were hewn by 
hand and came from nearby woods. 
They were fastened with hand-made 
pegs and spikes. The underpinning of the 
building consisted of huge rocks which 
remain to this day. There was never a 
cellar and there was no heat, except for 
foot stoves, for more than a hundred 
years. 

The pulpit stood on the easterly side 
of the building and there was a sounding 
board over the pulpit. Originally there 
were three doors, outside of which stood 
the horse blocks. On February 25, 1720, 
the pews, costing five pounds each, were 
granted. ‘Ichey were the “‘box”’ type or- 
namented with gingerbread work. When 
a member of a family died he would leave 
the pew to his heir. Should a family move 
out of town, they could sell the pew to 
someone else. ‘here also was a general 
pew for visitors. The building contained 
three galleries: one on the back and one 
on each side. 


The first clerk of the parish was James 
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Pearson. In 1720 Nathaniel Sparhawk 
became the first pastor. Reverend Spar- 
hawk was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1694. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1715 and was or- 
dained August 2, 1720, as pastor of the 
Lynn End Church. The first payment to 
Reverend Sparhawk was eighty pounds 
toward settlement, which would cover 
moving costs, getting established in a 
new community and so on, and sixty-five 
pounds for his first years as minister. Aft- 
erwards, seventy pounds yearly and 
twenty cords of wood were paid him. 
Money for the support of preaching in 
Lynnfield was received from the people 
quarterly. At that time all precinct busi- 
ness meetings were held in the meeting- 
house. 

The following is a list of members 
who united with the church in 1720: 


Thomas Wellman 
Ebenezer Person 
Thomas Gould 

M oses Aborn 
Jeramiah Eaton 
Johnathan Person 
Ezeikel Gowing 
John Williams 
Ebenezer Bancroft 
Hugh Henry 
Johnathan Wellman 
Martha Aborn 
Sarah Latherbee 
Ruth Gould 
Elizabeth Aborn 
Mary Bancroft 
Abigail Hodgman 
Mehitable Osgood 
Elizabeth Whitford 
Rebecca Williams 
Mary Henry 
Abigail Gowing 
Stephen Wellman 


Patience Bancroft 
Martha Gowing 
Martha Chambers 
Mary Wellman 
John Wellman 
Samuel Latherbee 
Daniel Gowing 
John Perkins 
Sarah Frost 
Hannah Person 
Mary Boutwell 
Hepsibel Person 
Tabitha Person 
Margaret Chambers 
Abigail Aborn 
Elizabeth Bancroft 
Sarah Eaton 

Mary Gowing 
Mary Gloyde 
Mehitable Wellman 
Elizabeth Sparhawk 
Mary Bancroft 
Hannah Gowing 


In 1731 the Reverend Nathaniel 
Sparhawk resigned as pastor. The rec- 
ords of his ministry were withheld by 
him because he felt that he had been ill- 
used during his pastorate. 
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The second pastor, the Reverend 
Stephen Chase (ordained November 24, 
1731), was born in Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1705 and was graduated 
from “Harvard College in 1728. The 
parish gave him a house and barn, three 
cows, one horse, ten sheep, and two 
acres of land to help support his family. 
His yearly salary hundred 
pounds. He must have been highly re- 
spected by the parish for during the next 
hundred years the name of Stephen be- 


Was one 


came very common in the community. 

At this period in the history of the par- 
ish it was the collector’s job to inform all 
the people of the precinct of business 
meetings. Matters pertaining to the com- 
munity as well as to the church were 
brought up at these meetings. 

At a meeting of the precinct March 
14, 1751, it was voted to clapboard and 
shingle the whole meetinghouse, to re- 
pair the underpinning, and put in new 
windows. [This was carried out at a cost 
of forty-five pounds. The people who 
paid for the cost of the new window 
frames and sashes were given the old 
ones. ; 

Subsequent pastors included the Rev- 
erend Benjamin Adams who also was 
born in Newbury, Massachusetts, and 
who was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege. An amusing incident which took 
place in his household during his pastor- 
ate is recorded as follows: 

“The Rev. Mr. Adams and_ family 
one morning were assembled in the sit- 
ting-room for family prayers while the 
breakfast was smoking on the table in 
the adjoining kitchen. A simple man en- 
tered the back door, and seeing the food 
sat down at the table and ate an enor- 
mous meal. In a few moments one of the 
children came into the kitchen and, per- 
ceiving the turn of affairs, ran and told 
her father. He asked the man why he was 
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eating all of the victuals. ‘he epicure 
turned one eye on the reverend gentle- 
man and replied, “he good Book tells 
us to watch as well as to pray; you did 
the praying, I the watching,’ at the same 
time slipping out of the back door with a 





DETAIL OF UNCEILED SECOND FLOOR 
AS SEEN FROM PEWS 
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well-filled stomach and leaving the fami- 
ly minus.” 

Benjamin Adams died in 1777, and 
was followed by the Reverend Joseph 
Mottey in 1783. The same year it was 
voted that the building be lengthened 
by cutting it in half and adding fourteen 
feet in the middle, the old pews being 
auctioned off and new pews built. After 
Mr. Mottey died there were several min- 
isters who stayed only a short time. In 
1824 a stove was put in the meeting- 
house, the first recorded effort at heat- 
ing the building. 

The congregation split in 1832. Part 
of the members remained Orthodox, and 
the rest became Unitarians. ‘The Ortho- 


dox group moved out and formed a 
church of their own across the street 


from the old meetinghouse. This was 
called the Orthodox Evangelical ‘Trini- 
tarian Church, which we know today as 
the Center Congregational Church. 

In 1836 the Unitarian Society found 
the meetinghouse badly in need of repair 
and they did not have enough money to 
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repair it adequately. Since the ‘Town of 
Lynnfield had no town hall and the 
church was not using the galleries, it was 
proposed that the “Town build a floor 
across the galleries, making the meeting- 
house a two-story building. Only the 
lower floor would be used as a town hall, 
providing that the town pay one-half of 
the expenses in keeping the whole build- 
ing in repair. This the Town agreed to 
do and the changes were made. 

The loss of the Orthodox members 
crippled the Unitarians greatly, how- 
ever, and for a few years afterward there 
was no regular preacher. Finally the 
Unitarians could no longer pay their part 
of the expenses on the meetinghouse and 
had to abandon their tenure. ‘The build- 
ing was used as a town hall until 1891 
when the present one was built. In 1918 


it became the fire station and a tower for 
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the fire bell and whistle was built on the 
roof. 

So it remains today—a memorial to 
the fathers of Lynnfield. There are only 
two older church buildings in Massachu- 
setts: the “Old Ship Church,” Hingham 
(1681), and the “Church of Christ in 
Rumney Marsh,” Revere (1710). This 
building is rich historically and, if 
enough interest can be aroused, it should 
bé restored. 


Principal Sources Consulted 


History of Lynnfield, by Thomas Wellman. 

Hearths and Homes of Old Lynn, by Nathan 
Hawkes. 

Lynnfield Town Records. 

Lynnfield Center Congregational Church ree- 


ords. 


Note: The author of this article is a student 
at the Lynnfield Junior High School, eighth 


rrade. 
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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
from some excellent seventeenth-century houses through fine examples of mid-eighteenth-century 
dwellings, to mansions of the early nineteenth; and from a grist mill and a cooperage shop to 
charming family burying grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as 
possible with limited funds. 


MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the first American 
to be knighted by the Crown. A superb example of 
Northern Colonial architecture, with magnificent in- 
teriors and a wealth of fine period furnishings. Open 
weekdays 10 to 12 and 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-Sep- 
tember. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul Jones 
was entertained on the eve of his sailing for France 
with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 1777). 
Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory 
Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside set- 
ting, its interiors and furnishings are in thorough 
keeping with the house, as are the unusual gardens. 
Open Wednesday through Saturday 12 to 5, Sunday 
2 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 50 
cents. 





JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Built by 
expert craftsmen, its interiors are outstanding exam- 
ples of the architecture of the Piscataqua Valley. 
One of the wallpapers, intended for a French colonial 
governor, was seized by an American privateer and 
bought by Captain Jewett. Open Wednesday through 
Saturday 12 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. River 
Road, South Windham. Good house built by first 
minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open Thurs- 
day 1 to 5 and by appointment, July 1 to September 1. 
Voluntary contributions. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1780. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


















NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). An impressive 
house, featuring a third floor ballroom. The interi- 
ors are exceptionally good, with period furniture and 
family portraits. Open Tuesday through Friday 
(closed Wednesday) 11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, mid- 
June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 





Jewett MEMORIAL 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 
JACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, 4% m. from Boston and Maine sta- 
tion, just off the road to Dover). Said to be the old- 
est house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and 
of great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 
5s, June 1 to November 1. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary lead- 
er, Governor of New Hampshire, first President of 
the United States Senate, acting-President of the 
United States prior to the election of George Wash- 
ington and the first to notify him of that election. 
During the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his en- 
tire personal fortune to the cause. Here were enter- 
tained the Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George 
Washington (1789); both wrote warmly of the house 
and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of 
France and his brothers were guests here. A uniquely 
beautiful house, inside and out, magnificently fur- 
nished and with fine gardens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, 
June + to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. Peterborough (on Route 
101). Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, of- 
ten attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the Soci- 
ety’s Museum with collections of early china, pottery, 
glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and library, 
which include such items as the Baldwin-Coolidge 
Collection of Photographs of Portraits and the Steb- 
bins Marine Photographs are open to accredited stu- 
dents and research workers, as well as members of 
the Society. Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. 
Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 
cents. 


North of Boston 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 


bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). 
The finest and best example of an old meetinghouse 
in Massachusetts. Services will be held three Sun- 
days in summer. Open to visitors at other times; key 
at Mrs. George Collins’ house across the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Well restored 
and furnished in keeping with its period. Open week- 
days, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other times 
by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Rocky HiLt MEETINGHOUSE 














Houses Owned by the Society 


**BEAUPORT™ 


EmMERSON-Howarv House 


Tristram Corrin House 


North of Boston (continued) 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, several original wallpapers. 
Open Wednesday 3 to 5, Saturday 10 to 5; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouces- 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleep- 
er, was brought here from other Massachusetts sites 
and gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in ac- 
cordance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, 
lighting fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and 
pictures with some contemporary documents. Open 
afternoons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided 
tours only at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 
through September 30. Closed holidays. Admission 
$1.00; children 50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Tur- 
key Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 
Bridge). Two-story house with interesting interior. 
Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 5, mid-June to 
mid-October; other times by appointment. Voluntary 
contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street, 
Ipswich. Typical sea captain’s house. Open Tuesday, 


Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, mid-June through Sep- 


tember. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Water 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
daily 10 to 5, except Monday, mid-June to mid- 
October; rest of year by appointment. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wash- 
ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
25 cents. 


PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Cradock 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Spring 
Street, Medford. One of the oldest brick houses in 
the United States, with interesting roof and interior 
oak beams. Open Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 
5. June through October; November through May, 
Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admission 25 cents. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 5, mid-June 
through mid-September; other times by appointment. 
Admission 25 cents. 


SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, except Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 5, mid-June 
through September; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 





Old-Time New England 


North of Boston (continued ) 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as 
a one-room, two-story house, added to at later peri- 
ods. Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a 
Tea Room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, the 
year round. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhill 
Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest house in Row- 
ley. Open by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651. Howard 
Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Built to house the (Scottish) Covenanter 
prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, 
Scotland, 1650. These men were brought over to this 
country to operate the (now restored) nearby Saugus 
Iron Works. Very little altered, much original sheath- 
ing, early staircase, sponge painting. Apply to cus- 
todian for admission, June through September. Ad- 
mission 15 cents. 


South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Fine collection 
of early fire apparatus (1760-1900) in barns. Open 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June though 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two-story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with much antique furniture Open 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday 10 to 5, June to 
middle October. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre 
(on Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, 
on the direct road to Plymouth, take the first right 
hand road). Originally a one-room house built about 
1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by “‘Drummer’”’ 
Samuel Stetson to its present size. Now carefully re- 
stored, with one room as a Briggs family memorial. 
Open weekdays, except Monday, to to 5, June through 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, stand- 
ing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms 
open Monday, 2 to 5, the year round. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784). prominent merchant and patriot; 
worked with Thomas Pownall to check southward 
movements of the French from Canada; his son, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who 
died at sea (1775) returning from England where 
he had gone to plead the cause of the Colonies. His 
niece, Dorothy, married John Hancock. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to 
mid-October; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


SHuort House 


Wunstow-Crocker Hovse 






























Houses Owned by the Society 


South of Boston (continued ) 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s High- 
way and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
mid-June through mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 


WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar- 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Open only 
by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


W est of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine period house 
with some early furnishings. Believed to be the old- 
est house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; Novem- 
ber through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. Typical structural elements. Open 
Monday and Wednesday, 3 to 5, mid-June to mid- 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on 
Route 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. 


“a Not open to visitors. 





Conant Howse ALEXANDER HOUSE (Linden Hall), 1811. 284 
State Street, Springfield. Built from designs by Asher 
Benjamin, noted architect and builder. Open week- 
days upon application the year round. Admission: no 
charge. 


CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. Townsend Harbor (just 
off Route 119). Fine woodwork, including hinged 
partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 1 to 4, mid-June to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c._ 1845. 
Townsend Harbor (on Route 119). In conjunction 
with Conant House. 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 
Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). 
In conjunction with Conant House. 






















LyMaN Howse 


. : LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). A magnificent 
country house of the Federalist period, designed by 
Samuel McIntire, in beautiful early landscaped set- 
ting. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furni- 
ture. The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens 
and grounds are outstanding. During 1955 season 
there will be a significant loan exhibit of over one 
hundred samplers from the famous Whitman’s Col- 
lection. Open Wednesday through Saturday, 11 to 5, 
May 19 to September 10. Admission 50 cents. 





ABRAHAM Browne House 

































Old-Time New England 


West of Boston (continued ) 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1698. 562 Main 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Highly successful 
restoration. This house has one of the three original 
three-part casement window frames known to exist 
in New England. Open weekdays, except Saturday, 
2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with later 
additions. Weston. Open as town and community of- 
fices and historical rooms. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 





Waterman Road, Johnston. Authentically restored. Cremence-IRons House 
Open on application at reasonable hours. Admission 
25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow “‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
A stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone 
chimney. Following restoration, a special exhibition 
of period furniture and furnishings will be shown 
during open season. Open weekdays, except Monday, 
12 to 5, mid-June to mid-October, and other times 
upon application to custodian in adjacent house. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap- 
plication. 


CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 
Main Street, Branford. Fully restored. Open to mem 
bers only, by appointment. 


PRATT HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue, Essex. 
Exhibits fine Griswold collection of American furni- 
ture and furnishings. Open Monday through Friday, 
1 to 4; Saturday and Sunday by appointment; closed 
holidays, July 1 to September 15. Admission 25 cents. 


NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 
3 to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contribu- 
tions. 





Swatn-Harrison House 


In addition, the Society owns or helps preserve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 
Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and Tower Hill Burying 
Ground. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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RAND SEO HERA ITS E> = 


Pair of marine paintings depicting a British man of war entering Portsmouth 
Harbor and a Dutch coasting vessel, framed in contemporary black and gold 
frames. Both signed by the artist, T. L. Hornbrook, circa 1830, painter by ap- 
pointment to the Duchess of Kent and later to Queen Victoria. 26 inches wide, 
20% inches high, overall. $395. the pair. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, fovelers Gold and Silwersmilhs 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


O those who feel the surviving elements of the past should be preserved for 

their inspirational and educational values, —CHE SocrETY FOR THE PRESER- 

VATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES offers an opportunity to share with 
others of similar interests the enjoyment of present accomplishments and of spreading 
recognition of the need and knowledge for protecting our priceless inheritance. 

Founded in 1910 by William Sumner Appleton, the Society has met with great suc- 
cess through the support and generosity of its members and many other individuals. 
It has acquired over 50 properties and has been helpful in the preservation of as many 
more in other hands. Some of these properties, but unfortunately not all, are partially 
supported by endowments. They are about equally divided between examples of sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth-century buildings, ranging from simple but im- 
pressive structures to stately mansions. 

All members receive the Society’s illustrated quarterly magazine, OLpb- TIME NEw 
ENGLAND, and a membership ticket (in the form of a receipt for dues) which extends 
the privilege of free admittance to such of the Society’s houses as are open for inspec- 
tion. Each year members are invited to attend special lectures and exhibitions, and the 
magazine presents articles, on varied subjects of historical and antiquarian interest cen- 
tering in New England. 

Membership is divided into three classes: Associate, with dues of $3.00 a year (a 
class not carrying the privilege of voting at meetings nor of holding office) ; Active, at 
$6.00 a year; and Life, with payment of $100.00 in any one year and exemption 
from dues thereafter. Annual memberships run from March 1 each year. Member- 
ship taken after January I is good for the ensuing year as well as the unexpired por- 
tion of the current year. 





A pplication for Membership 


Date 


To The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 


Application is hereby made for membership in the Society. I enclose my check for the dues of the 


Class marked “X,” made payable to Guy W. Walker, Jr., Treasurer: 


( )+) Life $100.00 Name.... nue 

( ) Active 6.00 Permanent 

( ) Associate 3.00 SRT: ee eee eee Aaa Re 

A A ee Ne Oe Ce Ie ee ee eee eT 

















You Have 4) Treat lit Store 
If you are interested in Preservation of Antiquities . . Old Houses 
Antiques . . Folk Art . . Early Crafts 
r 
- SPECIAL SPRING ISSUE 
h 
7 A f A 
3. 
y 
y Devoted to 
RESTORATION VILLAGES 
™ 
4 ‘ A ~“ 
wv Guest-edited by Abbott Lowell Cummings of the Metropolitan Museum's American Wing 
1s Profusely illustrated, including photographs by Samuel Chamberlain and frontispiece in full color 
= 
“ TABLE OF CONTENTS 
\l- 
RESTORATION VILLAGES , , by Abbott Lowell Cummings 
FOLK ART IN THE SHELBURNE MUSEUM ;' by Electra H. Webb 
a PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION — COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
by Singleton P. Moorehead 
at DEMONSTRATION CRAFTS AT OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE , by Frank O. Spinney 
yn EDUCATION THROUGH THE OUTDOOR MUSEUM — 
THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM AT COOPERSTOWN ‘ , by Louis C. Jones 
” OLD DEERFIELD —A LIVING COMMUNITY ; : . by Henry N. Flynt 
T- GREENFIELD VILLAGE IN DEARBORN, MICHIGAN , by Donald A. Shelley 
MYSTIC SEAPORT AND THE AMERICAN MARITIME TRADITION by Edouard P. Stackpole 
CHECK LIST OF RESTORATION VILLAGES and MAP LOCATING RESTORATION VILLAGES 
— Before it slips your mind, tear off the coupon below and send in your order for the Spring Issue of 
Art in America. Or if vou want to make sure of receiving every issue of the newly rejuvenated Art 
in America (already a sensation of the art publishing field) send check for a year’s trial subscription 
at the amazingly low price of $3.50. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 
Art in America, Cannondale, Conn. 
SPECIAL ~}] I enclose check for $1.00 for Spring Issue of Art in America containing 
the articles and plates on RESTORATION VILLAGES. 


TRIAL OFFER “} I enclose check for $3.50 for year’s trial subscription to Art in America 
starting with the Spring Issue. 
only $3.50 C] Please enter my one year trial subscription to Art tn America and send 
bill to address below. (Add $3.50 for each additional subscription and 
list address of each subscriber. ) 


per year 


Name 








Address 





























WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. | American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 
Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
B y appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 











DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write for Reservations 








Early Pertod 


t 
¥ *) Sheffield Plate 
= Tea Urn 


. of “museum quality”’— 


$ 


Complete with original lift-out inner heat- 






displaying Adam _ styled 
elegance appropriate to 
the fashionably furnished 
household setting of c. 
1778. 
Ht. 22, cap. 6 pts. 
By T. Law & Co.* 


ing billet and fittings. 


* For comparison see Bradbury’s Hist. of 
Old Shefhield Plate, illus., p. 362. 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT ST., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Vou are tnviled — 


to come in and ask about the various banking and trust services which 
are provided by our six conveniently located ofhces. While it is never our 
intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like very 
much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss banking or trust 
matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 





State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Ofice: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


Fa) 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
CNS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 














The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








